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II. UPDATE ON CHINESE STUDY ABROAD 



Recently available data shed new light on — and raise new 
questions about — the number of jChinese students abroad and the 
number specif ica] 



the end of 1990 China was to have sent more than 110,000 
students overseas for study since 1978, a figure significantly 
higher than that indicated by Chinese published statements. Of 
the total, more than 60,000 have gone to the US. Of these, 
only about 10,000 have returned to China,flmBlHH 
leaving some 50,000 still studying in theUS. This is — ' 
significantly more than the commonly cited US figure of 40,000, 
but relatively consistent with figures derived by an INR 
examination of US visa statistics. 

Published Chinese figures... Chinese published figures on 
the number of students sent abroad for study between 1978 and 
1990 are relatively consistent, if sometimes confusing or 
misleading. According to numerous official statements in 1989 
and 1990, China had sent about 80,000 students overseas for 
study, including 5 5,000-60,000 government sponsored students 
and 20,000-25,000 self-funded students. Of the total of 
government sponsored students, 40,000 reportedly were visiting 
scholars or researchers, 20,000 were graduate students pursuing 
advanced degrees, and only 1,000 were undergraduate students. 

Of the total of 80,000 students sent abroad, 30,000-32,000 
were said to have returned to China, a return rate of about 40 
percent. The rate of return for various categories of students 
varies widely, however. According to Chinese statements, 
between 90-95 percent of the officially sponsored visiting 
scholars and researchers sent abroad have returned, while only 
about 1,000 of the 25,000 self-funded students have permanently 
gone back to China. 

...understate the case. 



between 1978 and 1989 more than 100,000 Chinese had gone abroad 
to seek post-bachelor degrees, a number which was expected to 
increase to 110,000 by_ the end of 1990. Of the total, some 
40,000 had returned. 'I^B^I^HH^^H^^HIlBbetween 70,000 
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and 80,000 currently remain abroad, a figure not consistent 
with his statements on t he, tota l number of people who have gone 
and returned. Moreover , ^^fl figures indicate that some 8,000 
to 10,000 people had returned permanently to China in 1989-90, 
a total that seems implausibly high. 

Chinese students in the US - the US University view . 
According to figures recently published by the Institute of 
International Education (HE), US colleges and universities 
report a total of 33,390 Chinese students enrolled in addition 
to about 9,000 visiting scholars. The combined total appears 
to be the source of the figure of 40,000 Chinese students in 
the US widely cited in the media. The methodology used by HE, 
however, relies on reporting by US universities, and is 
believed to undercount the actual number of foreign students. 
Moreover, differences in record keeping by universities also 
raise questions about the accuracy of IIE's figures. Some 
universities, for example, do not include graduate students 
doing research for Ph.D. dissertations as "students." 

Chinese students in the US - the Visa Line View . INR's 
recent examination of statistics on visas issued to Chinese 
students found that a total of 37,000 F-l (student) visas were 
issued to Chinese between 1979 and the first half of FY 1990. 
Of these, 6,700 are known to have adjusted their visa status"to 
permanent resident, and a few visas may have been issued but 
not used. Thus, the total number of self-funded students to be 
accounted for numbers about 30,000. In addition, US consular 
personnel have issued more than 57,000 J-l visas for Chinese 
"exchange scholars" to visit the US.- About one-fourth of these 
are believed to have been enrolled as graduate students, with 
the remainder consisting of visiting scholars or researchers. 
Thus, China appears to have sent some 17,000 long-term students 
to the US on "J" visas, for a presumed total of about 47,000 
long-term students. 

These figures may overstate slightly the number of students 
who have come to the US, however, because they double-count 
people who have returned to China for brief stays and^are then 
issued another visa to go back to the US to continue their 
studies. Until recently, there was no way to est imate reliably 
j t - he_jnimj3e^_oj_^uc^ returnees. H owe ve r <^feBBHHB 

some 700 students had returned f romtheU^to^hina^ffl brief 
stays before going back to the US to continue their studies. 
About 900 students returned to China briefly in 1990. Given 
the 'smaller number of students in previous years, and the 
shorter average period of residence in the US, the numbers 
returning to China for brief visits was probably less than 
700. As a result, the total of 47,000 long-term students 
should be reduced by at least 1,600, and more likely by 
2,000-2,500. 1 
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Chinese students in the Ufi " ■- MW ^^— 

#^BBHHS| M ab °ut 60,000 stuaentsha^g qjje^t o"the US to 

stua"y as of tffe^end of 1990. Assuming thatfl^flmeant 6 0»000 
out of the 100,000 sent as of 1989, 60 percentof all Chinese 
students abroad went to the US, a proportion consistent with 
US-based research. Some Chinese statements, however, have 
indicated that the US accounts for a smaller percentage of 
China's total overseas student enrollment. Among the- 60,000 
students sent to the US were 34,000 officially sponsored and 
26,000 self-funded students. Of the total, only about 10,000 
had returned, an overall return rate of only 17 percent. 

9H|figure of 34,000 "officially sponsored students" is 
^gnUicantly higher than INR's estimate of 17,000-20,000. 
mi^Pfigure, however, may include visiting Chinese scholars 
and researchers while INR's estimate includes only officially 
sponsored long-term students. If so, his total falls farbelow 
the 57,000 such visas issued by the US. Moreover, 
figures are accurate and include visiting scholars, the^r^^e 
serious questions about the accuracy of published Chinese 
statements that the return rate of such scholar s_is 90- 95 
percent. Even if all 10,000 returnees reportedflH|HVwere 
visiting scholars, this would amount to a return rate of only 
about one-third. 

The "hidden" student population . |||Pfigure for 

self-funded students is significantly s maller t h an INR 's figure 
of about 37,000 F-l visas issued. B u t , fl^flHH^HlB tne 

figure of 110,000 overseas students doesno^iivclude^sev'eral 
ten thousands" of people studying foreign languages abroad. 
Virtually all of these are self-funded and would receive US F-l 
visas. According to various press reports, the total number of 
such students in Japan is at least 35,000, and may be as high 
as 47,000. Perhaps as many as 30,000 such students are 
studying English in Australia. No estimate for the number of 
self-funded language students is available for the US, but such 
students could easily account for the discrepancy of several 
thousand between the number of US "F-l" visas issued and the 
Chinese estimate of 26,000 self-funded degree students. 
(CClarke) (CONFIDENTIAL) 
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